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IN THE BUSH. 


The British Friend of Twelfth month pub- 
lishes a letter written to a friend in England 
by Ann Jackson, who, with her husband and 
children, left Birkenhead to settle in New 
Zealand. Though the writer of the letter is 
unknown to us, and we presume to our 
readers also, yet the picture it gives of a 
mode of life so foreign to the ideas of com- 
fort entertained by the dwellers in long-settled 
districts, and her descriptions of a country 
lying so far from the usual route of travel 
makes it of general interest. We catch, too, 
something of the bright, cheerful ,trustful 
spirit which breathes through the letter.— 
Eps. 


“ When my last was written five of the 
children and myself were staying in Auck- 
land, expecting my husband to come for us 
ina few days. He arrived on the 4th of 
Fourth month, during very stormy weather, 
after having had a rough passage from Whan- 
garei. Though our house was still in an un- 
finished state, we thought it best to get here 
before the winter setin. Before leaving Auck- 
land, my husband and self went to Otabuhu 
to see George and Priscilla Whitmore—the 
former is an invalid. They came to this col- 
ony from England several years ago. 
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“ Fourth month 16th.— We went on board 
the schooner Rover, and arrived at Whan- 
garei on the 18:h; lodged there one night, 
and the next morning, my husband and three 
of our boys set off for a long walk of 16 
miles—our place being that distance ; from 
Whangarei. 

“T went to the wharf to see our luggage 
discharged from the Rover, and safely stored 
in the warehouse, and then Bertha, H 
and myself rode about 9 miles in a carrier 
cart, over a rough road that reminded me of 
vhat I have read of American travelling. 
We stayed a few days at the house of some 
settlers, where we were kindly entertained. 
The rest of the journey was performed on 
horseback. We had a splendid ride through 
grand wild scenery; sometimes for a consid— 
erable distance there was no human habita- 
tion to be seen, but hills clothed with trees 
towering one above another, and I rejoiced as 
I thought our future home would be in the 
midst of scenery such as this. About five 
miles from here there are some sawmills, and, 
after passing these, we came to the ‘ Long 
Swamp Road,’ about one and a half miles in 
length. It has recently been made by govern- 
ment, and will be a great advantage to us, as 
it will prevent us having to go some miles 
further over the Ranges, as was the case 
when my husband first came out—the road 
had only been completed about a fortnight 
when we came across it. We reached home 
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about sunset, and were glad to be once more | baking. The bread baked in them is excel- 


all together under the same roof. 


“T think I told thee that this was uncleared 
land, what is here called ‘the bush,’ but | 
am not sure whether our friends at home will 
quite understand the term. It is what in 
England we should call a forest, and there is 
also a good deal of heavy underwood. My 
husband and sons have worked hard in fell- 
ing trees, cutting away the low bush, and pil- 
ing them into heaps ready for burning next 
summer, so that now we have a much more 
open view, and the more we see of the sur- 
rounding country the better we like it. It is 
usual for setilers to build a rough, temporary 
residence at firet—_there is so much danger of 
fire until te land is cleared for a considerable 
distance. Many live ina ‘ whare’ fora while. 
Some of these are’ made of the stems of the 
tree fern laid one over another and fastened 
together, and to upright posts by means of 
supple jacks, or by the flax that grows abund- 
antly in the bush. The roof is made of the 
spiral shaped leaves of the nikau tree. In- 
side, against the wall, are rough couches, 
which serve for seats in the day, and for beds 
at night. A table in the centre, a few pack- 
ing boxes, and a scanty collection of cooking 
utensils, crockery, etc., almost complete the 
furniture. 

“Our house stands on a hill, is built of 
slabs, the crevices between them being covered 
with bark, and the inside walls are lined with 


canvas. Our rooms are gradually getting 


more homelike and comfortable, and will be | 


still more so when we get the remainder of 
our luggage, but in consequence of the great 
difficulty of transit we have had to store 
some of our largest cases in Whangarei till 
next summer. It would take too long to de- 
ecribe the manifold difficulties we bave had 
in getting our belongings to this out—of-the- 
way place—brought by a carrier from Whan- 
garei to the sawmills, detained there till some 
one could bring them out on a dray, and 
éven then they had to be left on the open 
ground about a mile from here exposed to all 
sorts of weather, till Thomas and the boys 
could go and unpack the boxes and bring 
away the things in sacks. The boxes them- 
selves, chests of drawers and other furniture 
had to be carried on a litter, so thou may 
imagine it was a tedious process, and yet we 
hear the early settlers had far more difficul- 
ties to contend with than we have. 

“ This is good land, and in a nice situation 
—not at present suitable for sheep farming, 
as we originally intended, but weil adapted 
for catile, which thrive well in the bush. 

“We burn wood on the ground in a large 


trees. 








open fire-place, and use the camp ovens for! store, a place called Kamo. When we came 


lent, 

“T did not give thee our address quite cor- 
rectly in my Jast. We thought our land was 
in Opowhangs, but we find the river which 
bounds one side of our land separates Opow- 
hsnga from Oiavga, end we are in the latter 
district. The Maori name for the river is 
Whakapara, which signifies ‘ Big Eel,’ from 
the size and abundance of eels found in its 
waters. We have had some that would weigh 
12 pounds or so, but we have heard of some 
weighing over 20 pounds. 

‘* We have a splendid gully near our house, 
through which flows a stream of pure fresh 
water, 

“We have a vegetable garden of which 
my husband takes especial care, and after a 
while we hope to plant an orchard of fruit 
This is a good fruit-growing district. 
Whangarei fruit always brings a good price 
in Auckland market, 

“T cannot tell thee the names of many of 
the trees, but may just mention the Kauri 
pine, Rahikatea totara, rata, titree, nikau and 
some splendid specimens of tree fern; We 
have a beautiful Kauri pine very near the 
house. 

“Amongst the feathered tribe we have the 
kingfisher, yellow-hammer, fantail mopoke, 
hell bird, etc., but very few singing birds. 
We have wild pigeons and parrots in abund- 
ance—the former much larger than the tame 


| pigeons at home, and the parrots are also 


larger and of much darker plumage than 
those which are brought to Exgland. They 
are both used for fuod. Fletcher saw a beauti- 
ful green parrot the other day, but these are 


e. 

** Much of our food is procured by the gun 
or the fishing line. My husband and Walter 
had their first experience in hunting wild 
pigs a few days ago. They were accompanied 
by a neighboring settler, John MacKenzie, 
and they had four dogs with them. The dogs 
brought to bay a wild boar. A shot was 
fired, which did not have any effect, except 
to exasperate the animal and make him more 
furious. He was preparing to attack them, 
when J. MaeKenzie, who is a lithe, active, 
little man, was about to epring up a tree for 
safety, and Thomas rushed towards another 
tree for the same purpose, when a shot from 
Walter’s rifle hit the boar on the head and 
killed him at once. They brought home as 
much as they could carry, and we were sur- 
prised on cooking the meat to find it very 
palatable. I hardly know how to describe 
things of this kind, it is quite a new experi- 
ence for me. 

“We are eleven miles from the nearest 
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a few months since there were three stores|a great boon in this out-of the-way place, and 


there, now there are about a dozen. When 
we came from Auckland to Whangarei, there 
was only one steamer weekly; now there 
are four—so improvement is making rapid 
strides. 

“We are eleven miles from a doctor, seven 
from the Post Office, Kaurihohore being the 
nearest. No schoo! in the neighborhood, our 
children devote some part of each day to 
their lessons. The nearest place of worship, 
eight miles away, a little chapel amongsi the 
hills, where a minister officiates every other 
First day, and when he is absent the service 
is conducted by some ove in his stead, and 
sermons by Spurgeon or some other popular 
preacher are read. 

“ We hold our little meetings at home, and 
may acknowledge with thankfulness that we 
are at times made conscious of the presence 
of Him who promises to be with two or three 
who meet togetber in His holy name, 

“There are not many Maories in this 
neighborhood, and the few who are here are 
friendly to the government, an.i have been so 
for many years. Ohe of the chiefs lives 
about two miles from here, and bears a good 
character for uprightness, kindness and hos- 
pitality. 

‘‘The Maories are tattooed on the faces, in 
different characters, according to the tribe to 
which they belong. The Maori women seem 
fond of dressing in gay colors, 

“ There is a great deal of Kauri gum fouad 
in this district. There is a good demand for 
it. ‘he price has been rapidly advancing ; 
ia at the present time 363. per cwt. 

“Tuere is a good opening in N. Z. for 
joiners, carpenters, workers in iron or tia, or 
farm laborers. 

““We have had a great deal of rain this 
winter—more, so the old settlers say, than 
they have known in any winter for twenty 
years past. 

“ The summers here, in the North Islands 
are warmer than they are at home, and even 
in winter the sua is very powerful at midday. 
We have had some frosty nights, but have 

not seen the ice thicker than a shilling, 

“Many of the settlers here come from 
Nova Scotia, but are originally from Scotland, 
and some of the more elderly amongst them 
still speak the Gaelic language. The names 
M’Kenzie, M Kay, M’Guiness, M’Leod, etc., 
are very often met with here. 


“You will be familiar with the name of 


the late Dr. Perston, a3 I think he lived some 
time in Edinburgh or Glasgow. He had a 
good practice in Whangarei, and we have 
frequently heard him highly spoken of by 
those who knew bim. 

“ Our homeepathie medicine chest bas beea 


















we have been so thankful that we could make 
use of it amongst our neighbors as occasion 
required. The medicines, we found, are sold 
at a much higher price in Auckland than 
they are at home. 


“ We also brought with us a good supply 
of hooks, and these have been eagerly sought 
after, We use them as a ‘ free lending li- 
brary,’ and trust they will be of service. 


“ Fletcher has recently been suffering with 
an abscess in his hand—no uncommon thing 
for those who are unaccustomed to the use of 
the sxe—the constant friction causes a bliater, 
which is followed by the forming of an ab- 
scess. 


“My dear husband had a narrow escape of 
being seriously injured a short time since. 
He was felling a tree, and just as it was fall- 
ing a sudden gust of wind altered its course, 
and in his anxiety to ensure the safety of a 
cow that was feeding in the bush not far 
away, he forgot to take care of himself and 
was knocked down, the tree falling over his 
legs, Something prevented the tree falling 
quite on the ground, and with help from one 
of the boys he managed to extricate himeelf, 
and escaped with some severe bruises. He is 
able to go about his work as usual again. 
We felt there was abundant cause for thank- 
falness that he was preserved from more seri- 
ous harm. 


“ One night last week, or rather early one 
morning, for it was about 1 A.M., we were 
roused from sleep by the furious barking of 
our dogs, and as this continued some time, 
Walter got up to see what was the matter, 
and found it was one of the Opowhanga set- 
tlers, who lived about two miles away, and 
wished me to go and see,his wife. I was not 
long in dressing, and then we sallied forth 
into the darkness; it should have been moon- 
light, but the moon was overcast. 

“T never had such an adventure before. I 
think you can form little idea of the difficulty 
of walking on euch a night, No footpaths— 
no roads—no beaten path, only a rough, un- 
even track, and even that we could not see 
for the darkness. 

“Away we went, plunging into holes, get- 
ting ankle deep in mud, coming in contact 
with bushes, and stumps, and fallen trees. 
After walking about haif a mile, we had to 
cross a river by a bridge that completely 
baffles all my descriptive powers, Some parts 
of it were under water, and the branches of 
the tree which we had to wa!k on kept yield- 
ing beneath our tread. My companion held 
one of my hands, and with the other I grasped 
the shaky handrail, and we managed to reach 
the other side in safety, but not until the wa. 
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ter had been over the top of my (high Polieh) 
ts. 

“In a few minutes we reached the place 
where the young man had left his horse, he 
helped me to mount, and I rode the rest of 
the way. When we reached the house I 
found Mrs. Going was anxiously waiting for 
us, but it was not till three more hours had 
passed that we welcomed the arrival of a lit- 
tle stranger. After some hours the dear pa- 
tient had symptoms that my limited experi— 
ence could not cope with, so about noon 
Henry Going went on horseback for the doc- 
tor who was 13 miles away. It was a drench- 
ing wet day, and it is rarely the doctor can 
be got to come to these parts, so I waited very 
anxiously, and about 7:30 he came. I told 
him how glad I was he could come, and he 
eaid it was a case in which he felt he must 
make the effort to do so (his own health is 
delicate, I believe). It was a great relief to 
me when he expressed entire satisfaction with 
all that had been done before his arrival, and 
gave me full directions as to further treat- 
ment. Our patient had a comfortable night, 
and the next morning she was wonderfully 
better, and Jater in the day I left her looking 
quite happy, with her little treacure lying 
enugly beside her. My return home was not 
without ite little adventures. I rode on horse- 
back as far as the bridge. When we got 
there we found the river so much swollen 
that H. G. said the bridge would be at least 
seven feet under water—and the canoe which 
is used on such occ2sions was on the other 
side the river. H. G. gave a ‘ Coo 00 ee, 
several sharp shrill whietles, and aleo called 
‘ Walter’ as loud as he could, and then we 
sat down and waited. After a while my hus- 
band and two of the boys came tc see what 
was wanted, but they could not manage to 
push off the canoe with sufficient force to 
bring her to our side the river. She would 
hardly come a third of the way, so H. G. 
made a long line of supple jack, tied a log to 
one end, and threw it with all his might. Af- 
ter one or two ineffectual attempts he suc- 
ceeded in getting the line over the canoe, and 
thus brought it across. We were soon pad- 
died over to the other side. I was glad to 
get home again, having never been a night 
from my family before since coming to 
Otonya. 

“So far, my dear friend, there have not 
seemed many opportunities for public service 
for our Lord and Master, since landing on 
these shores, and yet I believe it is not the 
amount of service that we render that is ac- 
ceptable in His sight, but simple obedience 
even in the most trifling matters to His mani- 
dated will, and I think I ean say from ex- 
ferieuce: 


‘ Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatso’er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate ; 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait.” 

“Oh that the simplest service, and every 
little ‘ work of lowly love,’ may be performed 
with a single eye to His honor and glory! 

“We believe we are in our right place 
here. We enjoy this wild, free life, and the 
comparative freedom from anxiety and care ; 
and though we have many difficulties to con- 
tend with we are very happy in our forest 
home. But oh! we shall never, never forget 
the dear ones we have left behind, and we re- 
joice in the ateurance that though widely 
separated outwardly, we are still closely 
united in the best et bonds.” 





GLANCING BACKWARD. 


Francis Vincent, of Wilmington, Del., has 
a communication in the Public Ledger of 
Twelfth month 3d, in which he gives an ac- 
count of the firet Friends who: visited the 
shores of the Delaware, and of a particular 
family commemorated in the beautiful poem 
by Whittier, entitled “Caseandra Southwick.” 

It is nearly 216 years since Capt. Wheeler, 
a Quaker refugee from Maryland, arrived at 
New Amstel (now New Castle). The Dutch 
West India Company then had possession of 
the territory north of the Christiana River, 
while that south of that stream was owned by 
the Dutch city of Amsterdam. 

Wheeler appealed for protection to the 
Dutch Governor, William Beekman, but ap- 
pears to have given offence by the simplicity 
of his address. This was a matter of con- 
science with the Quaker, but Beekman is re- 
corded to have declared in his irritation that 
“his conscience did not tolerate such a per- 
suasion or sect.” ‘ 

“Afterwards, in a letter to Peter Stuy- 
vesant, Governor of New Amsterdam (now 
New York) Beekman said: 

“«Tf he keeps still, and no more followers of 
that sort shall arrive, I shall tolerate him 
until your Honor’s further orders. But, in 
case of increase, I shall make him leave our 
jorisdiction pursuant to the praiseworthy 
orders of your Honorable Worships.’ Cap- 
tain Wheeler (according to Beekman), upon 
his arrival at New Amstel, gave a sad ac- 
count of affairs in Maryland and in England. 
He alleged ‘that the change in the govern- 
ment ia Maryland was in great confusion and 
might originate war; that the Puritans pur- 
sued the Papists, as they will not tolerate a 
Papist governor.’ Beekman, in his letter to 
Stuyvesant, stated that Wheeler said: 

“*That a great many had been beheaded 
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in England lately; that several had been 
quartered and hung. That one thousand re- 
formed preachers were in prison because they 
would not practice the Papist religion and 
preside as bishops over communities.’ 

“*Dreadful to hear, said Beekman, and 
‘may God give us peace in our days.’ 

‘*Beekman’s letter was addressed as fol- 
lows: ‘To the Noble, Honorable, Very Wor- 
shipful, Wise, Prudent, Discreet Director 
General and Consul of New Netherlands, re- 
siding on the Manhattans.’ “Sent,” he said, 
“by a savage.” F 

“The Quakers were at this time terribly 
persecuted. Five years before this (in 1656) 
twelve of them had appeared in Massachu- 
setts. Laws were immediately passed by that 
province imposing a fine of one hundred 
pounds sterling upon whoever brought a 
Quaker on their territory; the Quaker him- 
self was to receive twenty lashes. A year 
later (in 1656) they decreed that any Quak- 
ers coming within their jurisdiction ‘should 
have their tongues bored with a red-hot iron,’ 
and be banished. The keeping of their books 
was prohibited by heavy fines. Any person 
who received or circulated such books was 
fined five pounds. Any defending their doc- 
trines in any way were to be fined two pounds 
for the first offsnce, four pounds for the sec- 
ond, and banished for the third. Afterwards 
the penalty of death was imposed, and 
numerous Quakers, both men and women, 
were tortured, whipped and hung by the 
authorities of Massachusetts, until complaint 
was made to the King of England, and he 
wrote them a letter requesting that the 
Quakers be sent to England for trial, and 
not punished in Massachusetts. 

“Amongst the Quakers who suffered the 
most were the Southwick family, one of whom 
has been immortalized by Whittier in his 
poem, entitled ‘Cassandra Southwick.’ Some 
think this is the best poem he has ever writ- 
ten, and many cannot read it without shed- 
ding tears. But he does not tell the whole 
story, and, besides, he makes an historical 
mistake. Cassandra Southwick was not the 
young lady that was on the point of being 
sold into slavery for being a Quaker (and 
saved from that sad fate on account of the 
captains of the vessels refusing to take her), 
but Provided Southwick, a daughter of Cas- 
sandra. Cassandra Southwick was an old 
woman about 70 years of age. Then, again, 
Whittier speaks alone of the sale of the young 
lady as a slave, but says nothing of her 
brother Daniel, who was sentenced to be sold 
with her at the same time, and was saved 
from slavery by the same means as his sister, 
viz., the refusal of the captains of the vessels 
in the harbor to take them away. 


“As it may not be uninteresting to your 
readers, and as it has not been published (to 
my knowledge) for more than two hundred 
years, I will give you a sketch of the South- 
wick family and their sufferings, which will 
illustrate more clearly the persecutions suf: 
fered at that time by the sect that founded 
the great State of Pennsylvania and great 
city of Philadelphia. 

“The Southwick family were an old couple; 
70 years of age, in comfortable circumstances. 
They consisted of Lawrence Southwick, hia 
wife Cassandra, two sons, one named Josiah, 
the other Daniel, and two daughters, one of 
whom was named Provided; that of the other 
is not known. We only know that, like the * 
rest, she was committed to jail.on account of 
her faith. 

“They were inhabitants of Salem, and, in 
the beginning, members of the Puritan 
Church. They were first arrested for enter- 
taining two strangers (Quakers) named 
Christian Holden aud Joha Copeland. Cas- 
sandra, the mother, was at the same time 
fined forty shillings and kept in jail for sev- 
eral weeks for owning a paper written by the 
strapgers. 

“After this the old couple (Lawrence and 
Cassandra) were again whipped and im- 
prisoned numerous times for assisting Quak- 
ers and adhering to their faith. Their sons, 
Josiah and Daniel, were also frequently 
scourged, as well astheir daughter Provided, 
who suffered several times the same punish- 
ment. At last the two poor suffering souls 
were banished to Shelter Island. Their son, 
Josiah, was sent to England, and one daugh- 
ter imprisoned and the other (Provided) set 
in the stocks, and, together with their other 
sou, Daniel, sentenced to be sold and sent to 
Virginia or Barbadoes as slaves. Thus, torn 
from home and children, their poor hearts 
gave way, and in a short time they both died, 
within three days of each other. As the ac- 
counts of the period said, ‘leaving their blood 
upon their heads to cry for vengeance on 
them for the ruine of them and their family.’ 

“‘The accounts of the horrible punish- 
ments they received were given in that day 
with terrible and minute particularity, of 
which the following is the sample: For in- 
stance, on the 23d of November, 1657, Law- 
rence and Cassandra and their son Josiah, 
were each whipped, kept eleven days in 
prison to work for the jailor, and their cattle 
siezed on and sold for three pounds and six 
shillings. 

“On the 21 of May, 1658, they were 
placed in jail for meeting with Quakers. 
They were shut up in a room with the air to 
breathe stopped off, and were given little or 
no food. Both them and their son Josiah 
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were whipped with ten stripes. Cassandra. 
received her punishment with a knotted 
threefold cord. Again they were arrested by 
one ‘Batier’ (whom they denominated a 
bloody man), and imprisoned in the heat of 
the summer. 

“Again, on the 16th of May, Lawrence aud 
Cassacdra and their son Josiah, remonstrat- 
ing from their prison, were kept twenty weeks 
in confinement, and those who brought them 
food were committed tv jail for fourteen days, 
in this cold season, for their kindness. In 
1659 they were banished to Shelter Island. 

“‘ Josiah Southwick, besides receiving sev- 
eral other whippings before he was banished 
‘ to England, received the following sentence, 
which I give verbatim. 


“** To the Constable of Boston—You are by 
virtue of an order of this Court of Assistants 
held at Boston the 31 inst required with the 
executioner to enter into the prison and there 
forthwith take the person of Josiah South- 
wick, a banished Quaker, and the Execu- 
tioner is there to take him, and strip him from 
the girdle upwards, and whip him with ten 
stripes out Boston, and deliver him to the 
Constable of Roxbury, who is also to cause 
him to be tyed to the cart’s tail, stripped as 
aforesaid, and whip him through Roxbury with 
ten stripes aforesaid, and then deliver him to 
the Constable of Dedham, who is also required 
to whip him at the cart's tail with tea stripes 
as afvresaid, and so discharge him out of 
your jurisdiction. Make your several re- 
turns on the back side of this warrant to the 
Secretary forthwith. Dated at Boston the 
9th of September, 1661. By the Court 

“*EpwaRD Rawson, Secretary.’ 


“This is the Rawson described by Whit- 
tier in his poem, as follows: 


“And on his horse, with Rawson, his cruel clerk, at 
hand 
Bat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the 
land.” 


“Poor Josiah, after this severe punishment 
was sent to England, where Quakers were, if 
not well used, at least not so badly treated as 
in Massachusetts. 

“Provided Sonthwick, the young lady 
whom Whittier calls Cassandra (the name of 
her mother), on March, 1659, was imprisoned 
for entering Massachusetts when she was a 
Quaker, to visit her sister in jail. Rawson, 
a few months later, had her placed in the 
stocks, and also read her a sentence by which 
she was whipped with ten lashes. She was 
finally, with ber brother Danie}, sentenced to 
be sold as a slave to Barbadoes for not being 
able to pay a fine for absenting themselves 
from the Puritan Church. When they were 
aeked.‘why they had not come?’ Daniel re- 








plied boldly, ‘that if they had not so persecuted 
his father and mother he might have come.’ 


“The order for their sale was as follows: 


““¢ Whereas, Daniel Southwick and Pro- 
vided Southwick, gon and daughter of Law- 
rence Southwick, have been fined by the 
Courts of Salem and Ipswich, pretending they 
have no estates, resolving not to work. And 
others likewise have been fined for sideing 
with the Quakers, and abeenting themselves 
from the public ordinances. in answer to 
what should be done for the satisfaction of 
the Fines, the Court, upon perusal of a law 
in answer, Resolve, That the Treasurers of 
the several Counties are, and shall be fully 
empowered to sell the said persons to any of the 
English nations, 23 Virginia ard Barbadoes, 
in answer to the fines. 

“«EpwaRpD Rawson, Secretary.’ 


“ By virtue of this order, they proceeded to 
sell Daniel and Provided Southwick as slaves, 
but the captains of the vessels refused to 
take them. Public feeling in New England 
was against the authorities in this respect. 

“The following extract from Whittier’s 
poem gives an account of Provided’s (whom 
he calls Cassandra) attempted sale, and the 
refusal of the ship masters to take her on 
board for the purpose of making a free maid 
aslave. He leaves Daniel out entirely. £ 
think it one of his most moving pieces. He 
makes her say: 

“And there were ancient citizens, cloak-wrapped 
and grave and cold, 
And grim and stout sea captains, with faces bronzed 


and old; 

And on his horse, with Rawson, his cruel clerk, at 
hand, 

Sat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the 
land. 


“And poisoning with his evil words the ruler’s ready 
heart, 

The priest leaped o’er his saddle, with laugh and 
scoff and jeer: 

It stirred my soul, and from my lips the seal of 
silence broke, 

As if through woman’s weakness a warning spirit 
spoke. 


““T cried, ‘The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of the 
meek, 

Thou robber of the righteous, thou trampler of the 
weak! 

Go light the dark, cold, hearth-stones—go turn the 
prison lock 

Of the poor hearts thou bast hunted, thou wolf 
amid the flock!’ 


“Dark lowered the brows of Endicott, and with & 
deeper red 

O’er Rawson’s wine-empurpled cheek the flush of 
anger spread; 

‘Good people,’ quoth the white-lipped priest, 
‘heed not her words so wild! 

Her Master speaks within her—the Devil owns his 
cebild.’ 
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“But gray heads shook, and young brows knit the 
while the sheriff read 

That law the wicked rulers against the poor have 
made ; 

Who to their house of Rimmon and idol priesthood 
bring 

No bended knee of worship nor gainful offering. 


“‘ Then to the stout sea captains the sheriff, turning, 
said— ; 

‘Which of ye worthy seamen will take this Quaker 
maid ? 

In the isle of fair Barbadoes, or on Virginia’s shore, 

You may hold her at a higher price than Indian 
girl or Moor.’ 


“Grim and silent stood the captains; and when 
again he cried— 

‘Speak out, my worthy seamen,’ no voice, no sign 
replied ; 

But I felt a hard hand press my own, and kind 
words met my ear— 

” ~ bless thee and preserve thee, my gentle girl 
ear |” 


“A weight seemed lifted from my heart—a pitying 
friend was nigh, 

I felt it in his hard, rough hand, and saw it in his 
eye; 

And when again the sheriff spoke, that voice so 
kind to me, 

Growled back its stormy answer, like the roaring of 
the sea: 


‘«¢ Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack with coins 
of Spanish gold 

From keel-piece up to deck plank, the roomage of 
her hold; 


By the living God who made me! I would sooner 
in your bay 

Sink ship and crew and cargo, than bear this child 
away |’ 


“Well answered, worthy captain, shame on their 
cruel laws,’ 


Ran through the crowd, in murmurs locd, the peo- 
ple’s just applause. 

‘ Like the herdsmen of Tekoa, in Israel of old, 

Shall we see the poor and righteous, again for silver 
sold ?’ 

“T looked on haughty Endicott, with weapon half- 
way drawn, 


Swept round the throng his lion glare of bitter 
hate and scorn: 


Fiercely he drew his bridle rein, and turned in 
silence back, 


And sneering ‘priest, and baffled clerk, rode mur- 
muring io his track.” 

‘* Before I close, I will remark that the 
whirligig of time nearly always brings about 
its strange revenges, as every student of his- 
tory knows. Thus, in this instance, one of 
the despised sect, whom the Dutch of the 
Delaware so unwelcomely received, after- 
wards possessed and ruled the land which 
they then owned; and Massachusetts, which 
so parsecuted them with the whip, the stocks, 
the jail, the brand and the gallows, saw them 
pass her in the race of progress, and found 
a S:ate and its metropolis far exceeding theirs 


in wealth, extent of territory and popula- 
tion.” 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A small delegation of the Yearly Meet~ 
ing’s Educational Committee held a confer- 
ence with Friends of Byberry, in their meet- 
ing house, on the afternoon of the 17th inet. 
The attendance was very encouraging. One 
side of the house was well filled, and there 
appeared to be an earnest desire pervading 
the meeting to do something to increase the 
facilities for more advanced education for 
their children in the echool under the care of 
the meeting. It was said that so far as it 
goes the present school is excellent, but that 
a graded school, with a suitable teacher, well 
qualified to instruct in the higher branches of 
study, would be a great advantage to the 
neighborhood. All that appeared to be want- 
ing was for the members to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the undertaking, and whether they 
had children to educate or not, for all to be 
willing to contribute according to their sev- 
eral means for the proper equipment of a 
higher school. It was believed that when 
once under way there would be little difficulty 
in keeping itup. The disadvantage of send- 
ing children to our city schools on the cars 
was cited as a strong inducement for Friends, 
when it is practicable, to have schools of their 
own, where the children could be under the 
immediate care of their parents. The occa- 
sion was believed to be both suggestive and 
profitable. 


es 





On First-day, the 7th inst., the Circular 
Meeting was held at Reading, Pa., six of the 
committee being in attendance. The occasion 
was believed to be a favored one, in which 
testimony was borne to the divine and saving 
principle in man. Both sides of the meeting- 
house were occupied, and additional seats 
provided. At the close of the meeting some 
approved Friends’ works were given to euch 
inquirers as desired them. 

The usual Semi Annual Meeting, at the 
Schuylkill Meeting house (vear Pheuixville) 
was held on the afternoon of the 21st inst. 
Owing to the regulations for trains on First- 
day, it is necessary for those who go from the 
city to attend the Meeting, to leave at 8 
in the morning. This gives opportunity to 
attend the morning meeting, which is usually 
very small, 

There were four members of the Circular 
Meeting Committee in attendance. As has 
been said, the meeting has decreased until 
there are but few who regularly attend, and 
the number on last First-day morning was 
considered a fair average. There was felt to 
be a precious covering over the little com— 
pany, under which testimony was borne to 
the fulfillment of the precious promise of the 
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blessed Jesus, that where the two or the three 
are gathered in the life and power of the Gos- 
pel, there will the Divine presence meet with 
and bless them. 

The Circular Meeting, held in the after- 
noon, was a large, thoughtful and attentive 
gathering of Friends and their neighbors of 
various religious professions. The occasion 
was one of deep searching and inquiry, in 
which Divine worship, and how it must be 
performed to be acceptably offered, was made 
the subject of close individual examination 
in the light of the declaration, that God is a 
Spirit, and they whe worship Him must 
worship in spirit and in truth. The three- 
fold nature of the mind of man was brought 
to view, and the necessity that the spiritual 
should rule over and control both the intel- 
lectual and the moral natures, was tenderly 
and earnestly set forth. 

An aged minister of another denomination, 
near the close of the meeting, bore testimony 
to the truth of what had been spoken; and to 
the feeling that “it was good to be there,” 
the whole meeting seemed Gipped into the 
same precious experience, under which, after 
a short supplication and a reverent quiet, the 
compauy separated. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1879. 


THE editors of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
their issue of Second month, 8th, 1879, an- 
nounced that they had reduced the price of 
the paper from $2 50 to $2 (exclusive of pos- 
tage) for the coming volume (the 36:h). In 
the notice they called this reduction an ex 
periment, being aware that unless it was fol 
lowed by a corresponding increase in the 
number of subscribers, the expense of pub- 
lishing could not be met at that price. 

As the hoped for increase in the number of 
subscribers has not been realized to the ex- 
tent necessary, the editors are obliged, though 
with reluctance, to make the price of the next 
volume (the 37th) two dollaraand fifty cents, 
including postage. 

They repeat their offer of a free copy to 
any one obtaining five new subscribers, and 
forwarding the amount. 





Tue Crosine Year.—While the excep- 
tionally mild autumn and pleasant early 
winter weather have been so acceptable to us 
on this side of the ocean, Euglish and Contis 


nental papers bring us accounts of an extra- 
ordinary snow storm that prevailed in many 
parts of Europe in the first week of this 


month, 
Railways were obstructed and trains de- 


layed in Great Britain, France, Switzerland 
and North Germany. In the city of Paris 
travel from point to point within the city 
limits was very difficult for a day or two, and 
the cold, with the suspension of traffic, caused 
great trouble and distress among the poorer 
classes. The French Assembly. in view of 
the suffering among the poor, voted 5,000,000 
francs to be distributed to those in need. It 
will be remembered that the partial failure 
of many of the products of France the pres- 
ent year makes this a specially hard winter in 
that land. 

Altogether, the year just passing away will 
be very memorable to those studious of the 
phenomena of climate. In Europe the spring 
and summer were characterized by excessive 
raing, bringing disastrous floods and destroy- 
ing crops. The early winter is marked by 
bitter cold in the British Islands, the freezing 
of the rivers in France, and severer frosts in 
Austria than have been known for more than 
forty years. 

We are apprised of intense cold with fam- 
ine in Silesia, of deep snow in Italy—travel 
being interrupted even in Sicily—and of great 
suffering and of general scarcity in conse- 
quence of the exceptionally wet summer and 


the very cold, early winter. 
In a spirit of true thankfulness, we may 


note that this year has been particularly gen- 
erous to America. We have most abundant 
crops, a pleasant, not unhealthful summer, a 
delightfully mild autumn, and. scarcely any 
severe frost up to the latter part of the 12th 


month. 
The return of general prosperity, and the 


activity in the several departments of busi- 
ness are so decided, that it is reasonable to 
hope that the cases uf poverty and misery 
among us may be met and alleviated by our 
thorough charities, public and -private. It 
appears likely, too, that the next spring and 
summer may bring a great increase of Euro- 
pean immigration to our shores, since at this 
time the blessings of plenty and prosperity 
are so abundantly ours, 
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We could wish that all our people would 
consider carefully the duties that they owe to 
their country, which affords them so happy 
an abiding place and so many favorable cons 
ditions of life. We are so accustomed to civil 
and religious liberty, that we scarcely take it 
into account when numbering our benefits; 
and yet how immense would be the calamity 
if this were lost. Yet civil and religious lib- 
erty, being dependent on the intelligence and 
virtue of a people, are only secure when in- 
telligence and virtue are in the ascendency in 
political life, 

Emerson has warned his fellow citizens that 
“liberty, like all power, subsists only by new 
rallyings on the sources of inspiration.” 


FAITHFULNESS TO APPOINTMENTS-—This 
is a matter that is deserving of more con- 
sideration than is usually given to it. Many 
very earnest and sincere persons, who are 
careful to keep their promises, and just in all 
business transactions, are sadly deficient in 
regard to the attendance of the meetings of 
committees to which they have allowed them- 
selves to be appointed. So common is this 
delinquency that in some of the most im- 
portant standing committees of our Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings it is the exception to 
find more than two-thirds present at one time, 
and few of the absentees are thoughtful 
enough to furnish the meeting with reasons 
for non-attendance. 

We believe the acceptance of an appoint- 
ment is a promise and pledge of willingness 
to attend promptly to the duties it involves, 
and that want of faithfulness to the appoint- 
ment is a eerious hindrance to the progress of 
the work for which the committee was set 
apart, 

It is well for us to bear in mind, too, that 
@ committee appointed to any service repre- 
sents the whole body from which the appoint- 
ment emanates, and. it should be seriously 
considered whether the meeting that appoints 
is not, in so far as there is failure to attend to 
the duties of the appointment, defrauded of 
its proper and needful representation. 

And is it not plainly to be seen that the 
two-thirds who are punctual are obliged to 
assume a greater responsibility than the meet- 
ing intended to place upon them? 





We trust this subject will receive the con- 
sideration that its impoitance deserves, for 
we feel convinced that there is great need of 
improvement in the future; and further, if 
greater care were exercised both in the ap- 
pointing and the acceptance of appointments 
much improvement, we apprehend, would re- 
sult therefrom. © There are often unforeseen 
hindrances that cannot be prevented, and due 
allowance must always be made for sucb, but 
no trivial circumstance should be suffered to 
stand in the way of the prompt fulfillment of 
every appointment for which we have allowed 
our names to be taken, and when obliged to 
be absent from a meeting of this kind great 
care should be taken to furnish a good and 
sufficient reason. In this way we manifest © 
our interest in the matter under considera- 
tion, and our earnest endeavor to do our own 
individual part in the service of the meeting. 





THE Inprans.—The friends of the Indians 
are again reminded of the duty which lies 
before them of advocating and urging the 
adoption of such a policy as shall tend to 
place the Indians ultimately on exactly the 
some footing as other inhabitants of this 
country. 

The great railroad companies are urging 
the expediency of opening the Indian Terri- 
tory to their lines of transit, and it may ere 
long be deemed impracticable to continue to 
obstruct the operation of great connecting 
and civilizing roads in the vast western coun- 
try. 

A proposition to remove the Utes of Colo- 
rado is also cause of anxiety to humanitar— 
ians, who feel that wrongs enough have been 
inflicted upon the aborigines of this land. It 
is stated that a lettter has been received in 
Washington from the Governor of Colorado 
advocating the removal of the Utes to East- 
ern Utah. He urges that the Utes them- 
selves would probably be willing to make the 
change, as the tract proposed for them—that 
is, from the Unitah reservation to the Arizona 
line—has a good climate, a fertile soil and 
the best of pasturage, while the country is at 
present practically uninhabited. 

He also alleges thai the proposed tract is 
better suited to the purposes of a reservation 
than the elevated tract now occupied by the 
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Utes, since farming could there be more ad- 
vantageously carried on, and practical agri- 
culture is the best means of civilization for 
these tribes. 

Of course the measure asked for is not 
primarily urged in the interest of the In- 
dians. The desire is to gain possession of the 
mineral stores which lie buried in the hills of 
their present reservation. We are sure our 
present government will feel the necessity of 
carrying out with noble directness the policy 
of justice and of truth. The best efforts of 
those who are laboring for the civilization of 
the Indians must be frustrated if this liabili- 
ty to continuous removals is ever before 
them. How will it be possible to establish 
among them the love of their homesteads and 
of their fertile fields, if they have no security 
in their ownership, and no reasonable assur- 
ance that they will be able to transmit them 
to their children? 

Certainly, we have had evidences enough 
that these removals are terrible experiences 
to the tribes, and that home-sickness is a 
malady not unknown to the red map. And 
we shall hope that the principle of right and 
not that of selfishness will be the ruling mo- 
tive in the minds and hearts of those to whom 
power is entrusted, 


DIED. 


MACY.—On Sixth-day, Twelfth month 12th, 
1879, at Hudson, N. Y., Aaron C. Macy, in the 78th 
year of his age. 


SMITH.—On the 11th of Twelfth mo., 1879, at 
Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa, Hannah, wife of 
Daniel Smith, aged 85 years; a member of Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting. 


WILSON.—On Twelfth mo. 16th, 1879, Thomas 
Wilson, in the 84th year of his age; and Hannah, 
his wife, Twelfth mo. 12th, 1879, in the 86th year of 
her age; doth members and elders of Centre Monthly 
Meeting, Centre county, Pa. 

Thus their long and useful lives of industry, fru- 
gality and uprightness, terminated near the same 
period. 
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A DISSERTATIQN ON TOBACCO. 
Continued from page 699, 

We will now proceed to submit some of the 
many objections to the use of tobacco as we 
find them stated by good authorities, amongst 
which we will use Dr. H. Gibbons’ prize essay 
first, followed by extracts from Hooker’s and 
Brown’s physiology, and also from Fireside 
Science by James R. Nichols, A. M., M. D. 

First from Dr. Gibbons’ essay: Medical 
writers assure us that tobacco owes its poisons 
ous nature to a substance they call nicotia, 
which may be extracted in form of a liquid by 
chemical process, aud is capable of producing 
death sooner than any other poison except 
prussic acid, Taken into the mouth, as smok- 
ing and chewing, (nicotia) is absorbed by the 
lining membrane, is carried into the blood, 
circulates throughout the body, and thus 
comes in direct contact with the brain, pro- 
ducing, with beginners, nausea, faintness, 
vomiting, ete. One drop of the concentrated 
or pure poison, distilled from tobacco, will 
take life speedily, and animals to which this 
poisonous weed is freely administered die in 
spasms; their blood is found uot to be coagu- 
lated, but in the same condition as after death 
by other poisons. Birds, frogs, etc., confined 
in tobacco smoke are soon killed thereby, and 
every person who breathes the fumes must 
have the blood in his veins impregnated by an 
injurious poison. Tobacco is in like manner 
absorbed by the skin; a cigar moistened, un- 
rolled and applied to the stomach of a child 
will bring on vomiting and endanger life. 
By its application to the head in diseases of 
the sca!p, children have been killed ; and 
soldiers have been known to apply it in their 
armpits, causing sickness, to escape duty. It 
is regarded by physicians as too dangerous as 
a medicine, and is only used in lock-jaw and 
extreme cases. Amongst its injurious effects, 
the mouth and throat are injured more by 
smoking than chewing, and a disease called 
smoker’s sore throat comes of the habit, while 
cancer of the lip is a frequent occurrence pro- 
duced by the pressure and heat of the pipe 
or cigar in connection with the acid oil. The 
stomach cannot fail to be disordered by its 
use, for the saliva is a chemical secretion pro- 
vided by Creative Wisdom, and right in quan- 
tity and place, to aid in the mysterious but 
important process of digestion and nutrition. 

Writers seem agreed in placivg among the 
common effects of the free use of this poison- 
ous article, debility and loss of tone of the 
stomach, failure of appetite, indigestion, dis- 
ordered liver, constipation, sick-headache, 
etc. The complexion becomes sallow, the 
countenance iu some cases is distorted, the 
mouth growing lopsided by carrying the pipe 
or cigar mostly on one side. The lungs suffer, 
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a cough being induced resembling pulmonary | various diseased conditions, as herein referred 
consumption, and the heart shares the mis-| to, are known to result from the use of to- 
chief, leading to its irregular action. Dis-| bacco, it is not asserted that these evils al- 


eases of *the heart and large arteries of 
users of this poisonous article seem of late 
years on the increase, and are generally fatal. 

The blood exhibits the noxious influence of 
tobacco by increased fluidity and tendency to 
resist coagulation like other poisons which 
cause speedy death, which alzo disorganize 
the blood in like manner. In other words, 
they kill it, for the blood is a sort of living 
fluid, composed of organized globules or cor- 
puscles, as shown by the microscope, swim- 
ming in a serous or watery fluid. These are 
the most important elements of blood, and in 
a healthy condition the microscope shows a 
central depression on each corpuscle. But in 
great smokers this depression, visible after a 
night’s rest, disappears with the days indul- 
gence of tobacco, says Dr. Richardson. 

Now, let every one think of the importance 
of the blood, on the perfect condition of which 
depends nutrition, growth, and the healthy 
action of every fibre of the body. Then put 
the question seriously, whether so virulent a 
poison as tobacco is known to contain can be 
constantly absorbed, as it is in smoking and 
chewing, and made to circulate day after day, 
and year after year, with impunity? Does 
not a due regard to bodily health deny such 
an unsightly indulgence, even if the injury 
extended no farther ? 

But then the brain and nervous system are 
known to suffer greatly from this insidious 
poison. And the brain is the primary instru- 
ment of all thought, motion and feeling, since 
we could not move finger or tongue, see, hear, 
think or reason but by means of it. Hence, 
in one sense, ‘‘ the brain is the man, and not 
only must this specially sensitive organ be in 
perfect health, but the stream of vitalizing 
blood which flows upon it must come pure 
and undefiled, in order for its perfect action. 
All can see the truth and importance of this; 
then what if the blood be saturated with the 
subtle poison, nicotia, distilled from the pipe 
or cigar, or absorbed from the filthy quid? 
What if the blood, the vital stream, be dis- 
eased in its very composition? M. Orfilaprest, 
of the Medical Academy of Paris, affirms 
that nicotia is the most subtle poison known 
to the chemist except the deadly prussic acid 
and his testimony is not contradicted by any 
man of science elsewhere. All physicians are 
more or less familiar with the effects of the 
weed, either alone orin co-operation with other 
causes, in producing tremor of the hands, 
languor, uneasy sleep and hypochondriac de- 
lusions,” 

We desire to present the truth wherever to 
be found, avoiding exaggeration, and while 


ways result therefrom when it is freely used. 
But in framing rules or laws of health, we 
have to deal with known tendencies and 
dangers, and when we perceive positive evils 
to result in very many cases, we must infer 
danger in all. It is certain that the very 
acrid poison, nicotia, does find its way into 
the blood of all who use tobacco in any form 
or quantity. And that ii immediately pro- 
duces no sirikingly sensible effects as a poison, 
if true of individuals, is far from proving 
that it does no harm. The poison of small- 
pox mingles with the blood aud circulates 
with it for days before the obvious ¢ffects are 
produced or developad ; and even the poison 
of hydrophobia may lie dormant and unper- 
ceived for months. Then let not the young 
man full of strength and vigor, who consents 
to smoke or chew, flatter himself that he is 
sound, because, as yet, he feels no harm; the 
deadliest maladies often take silent possession 
of the vital organism without, for a time, dis- 
turbing the general health. Death steals 
upon the daring violator,of nature’s laws un- 
awares, touches perhaps the walls of the 
heart, or the coating of an artery in the 
lungs or brain, when some sudden effort or 
gust of passion causes the blood to burst 
through the attenuated wall, and in an ine 
stant all is over. Neither the young in the 
plentitude of strength, nor the clier, can 
knowingly violate or disregard sanitary rules 
without committing a wrong of sinful import, 
for the laws of health and morals are closely 
allied, as decrees of the Supreme, the observ- 
ance of which is truest gain and their viola— 
tion is the trodden pathway of degradation. 

Instances of great men, statesmen, generals, 
etc.,80me may adduce in pleading for this 
vicious appetite, who were inveterate users of 
tobacco. But who dare pretend that this 
habit made them great, or added to their su- 
periority? The most that can be said is that 
they were great in spite of its ill effects; they 
prove nothing against the general law. A 
small portion bitten by rabid animals die 
with hydrophobia, yet who would run the risk 
of a bite? 

Newton refused to smoke because ‘‘he 
would make to himself no necessities.” It 
would be well for beginners to think of this 
in our day. Minds like his remain masters 
of their own household, rulers over their own 
ar petites and propensities, illustrating the 
adage, “he that ruleth his own spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” Tne use of tos 
bacco vitiates the sense of taste, creating a 
morbid thirst, leading to the craving for 
strong drink and frequently ending in drunk- 
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enness. The man who gives up se/f control 
in this vicious indulgence is less surely his 
own master in others, fur there is no slavery 
more releotles:, many s»y, than that of this 
habit, or more in the cross to overcome; yet 
when undertekeo with a will, under a full 
conviction of its many evils, some have ceased 
from so bad an example, therefore on the 
same terms others can. Amongst the many 
objections to this filthy habit, it tends to lead 
from good company ivfo bad, away from the 
family circle and the society of virtuous 
females. The young man who takes into his 
mouth a cigar or pipe forthwith turns his 
back upon the sanciuary of home, lowers his 
associations and nice appreciation of the true 
gentleman, and frequently, it may he said, 
“sets his face towards the saloon.” That the 
appetite for tobacc) is grossly sensual will 
scarcely be denied; that it chimes in with a 
descending grade of human influence, is 
plainly obvious, and that its use pertains to or 
increases no enuobling endowment which man 
possesses in distinction from the beast that 
perishes, is not les: true. Its in‘riasic nature 
and obvious tendencies are to degrade the 
higher attributes of our being. 

As servants, man’s appetites and propensi- 
ties are necessary to his existence, but their 
mastery is fraught with sin. The laws of 
health and principles of Christian morality 
correspond in requiring that they be k:pt in 
subjection to his rational and spiritual eadow- 
ments. He that permits their control lowers 
the dignity of his beinz, and a voluntary 
slave of appetite can, in this age of light, 
scarcely be considered a Christian. 

Before embarking in such an unclean 
habit, let every youth ponder the social evils 
attendant on the use of so nasty a weed, 
Every individual owes to society a certain 
degree of attention to decency and personal 
appearance beyond the mere show of fine ap-~ 
parel, He has no right to make himself rex 
pulsive to those with whom, in his social con- 
nection, he comes in contact; a pure-minded 
young man should not consent to make him- 
selfa nuisance. There is virtue in cleanli- 
ness; but of all assumed habits to which 
mankind are addicted none perhaps so con- 
duces to slovenliness and disregard of the 
comfort of others, as the use of this nauseous 
weed, As smokers and chewers rapidly grow 
careless in person and are frequcntly seen 
with a streak at the corner of the mouth and 
stains on their garments, they soon become 
indifferent to the obligations of politeness and 
regard for the comfort of those they meet 
witb. Though cautious at first not to offend 
by strewing broadcast the attendant filth, they 
gradually abandon restraint and lose that 
sense of neatness and propriety which marks 


a true gentleman in all the relations of life. 
Were it an established custom for users of 
tobacco to clean up the filth they make in con- 
sequence, mary wives and servant$ might be 
released from a portion of humiliating ser- 
vice, and probably the hankering after tobac- 
co would be more readily overcome. 
To be concluded. 


_—--_269)o 
THINGS LOVELY AND OF GOOD REPORT. 


Since St. Paul wrote to the Philippians, 
there has not been given a better nor more 
comprehensive cescription of what we call 
“good manners”—“whatsoever things are 
lovely and uf good report.” To have written 
out a list of these emall things would have 
been impossible for one who wrote for all 
times and nations; so we are furnished with 
a list in brief, supplemented by the necessity 
for thinkiog, urged with the pleading cour- 
tesy peculiar to the Apostle. 

If, in the stormy beginning of the Church, 
its members were entreated to consider the 
things which make the individual lovable, 
and give‘to him the influence which the ap- 
proval of the better public opinion always 
confers, how much morestrenuously the word 
presses upon our hearts and minds, who have, 
presumably, the great foundation of principle 
well laid, and are more at leisure for subtle 
effort upon oureelves. 

And yet! Are the good people ever gentle- 
mannered, ever diligent to express by look, by 
word and action, the strong virtues hidden in 
their hearts? There should be no divorce be- 
tween righteousness and pleasantness, and 
that they are not always one is proof enough 
that there is lack of thought. While the 
charm of good manners is almost universally 
felt, it is doubtful if the object is really 
studied, except by the “ world’s people,” who 
are in this matter wiser than the children of 
the Kingdom. St. Paul had “seen the 
world,” according to common phrase, and 
knew the eurrent value of a fair and win- 
ning exterior. He did not confound frank- 
ness with rudeness, and the sharp edge of 
authority appears but rarely in his writ- 
ings. 

“It is a gift,” is the not unfrequent com- 
ment upon a fine manner; but no, it is a 
growth, the proper leaf, bud and flower to 
spring from a root set by a Divine hand; or 
if not this, the perfection of art, and in so 
much worthy of praise; though the motive 
may be a low one, the successful manner im- 
plies much small sacrifice daily repeated, a 
careful study of what gives pleasure to others, 
and a leaving of self to one side, which may 
be only apparent at times, and yet may grow 
to be a blessed habit. 
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The world has a right to expect good man- 
ners from good men, and however often dis- 
appointed, will continue to look for them, and 
not finding, will turn once more to her own 
who have learned in the school of policy how 
to estimate the things that make social life 
agreeable. She wiil not ask too particularly 
as to the home manner, if her children know 
how to assume at a moment’s notice the grace 
required of them. The sincere man will fail 
in the hasty assumption of a politeness which 
is not his habit, where he of easy principle 
will wear it bravely. The consciousness of 
owning two manners must make a good man 
awkward, even while he feels the force of a 
present necessity. How much better to have 
but one, suiting all occasions and easy to the 
wearer through long use? That such a man- 
ner costs in constant effort and vigilance, it is 
true; St. Paul would hardly have inculcated 
the exercise of a power bestowed by nature, 


amiable though it might be, in connection’ 


with euch essential virtues as honesty, truth, 
justice and purity; virtues to be worked out 
with fear and trembling even to the salvation 
of the world. 

Nothiag is too slight or too transient to 
merit the Christian’s attention if it may 
serve to make these virtues beautiful and at- 
tractive to those who must learn to love them 
or perish. Shall we not think on these things ? 
Positive joy or sorrow are but episode in most 
lives, witn a long aud somewhat dull con- 
necting narrative of small pains and pleas- 
ures, anxieties and cares, and if by taking 
thought we may vary the tone and make the 
tale less prosy to one another, it seems worth 
our while. 

The gracious manner comes with observa- 
tion; noting the effect upon ourselves of cer- 
tain “ways of doing things,” which is the 
literal translation of manner; as some en- 
thusiastic physicians study the working of 
novel medicines in their own bodies ; looking 
at our own wounds and bruises, not to make 
@ moan over them, not for wrath’s sake, bat 
to avoid inflicting similar hurts. Surely all 
this is worth the effort it may cost, if we be- 
lieve there is a good to be attained, a God 
worthy to be pleased, and fellow-men whose 


@ opinions are of value.——Standard of the Cross. 





From the Inter Ocean. 
MY PRAIRIE CASTLE, 


My prairie castle has no dome 
To pierce the skies; 

No learned tourists hither come, 

Admiring rapturously, or dumb 
With calm surprise. 


Before my prairie castle stand 
Two wardens strong; 
And when the north wind sweeps the land, 


They bow their tops serene and grand, 
And chant a song. 


A wild, weird song, a song of might; 
They seem to say: 
“Though deep the thunder, dark the night— 
As through all wrong shall rise the right, 
So comes the day.” 


No lights of gas the street requires, 
But when the din 

And bustle of the day expires; 

We watch the wild, bright, prairie fires 
Which hedge us in. 


A painting which no prince could buy 
Each window holds. 

The taeseled corn, the nodding rye. 

The biliowy fields of wheat which lie 
In verdant folds. 


The plowman’s horses, watchful, eye 
The sunset glow; 
The herdboy whistles, strong and high, 
Some square old-fashioned melody 
Of loug ago. 


And when the night falls on the glade, 
The men repeat— 

Gathered together in the shade— 

The district goss p, neighbors’ trade, 
Or price of wheat. 


And down the little starbeams flit, 
And guard the whole. 
I drop my knitting as I sit— 
The undisturbed content of it 
So fills my soul. H. H. B. 
Fairmount, Neb., June 16, 1879. 


iia ai 
From P., Press. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE, 


What though I sing no other song? 
What though | speak no other word ? 

Is silence shame? Is patience wrong? 
At least one song of mine was.heard. 


One echo from the mountain air, 
One ocean murmur, glad and free— 
One sigh that nothing grand or fair 
In ali this world was lost to me. 


I will not wake the sleeping lyre; 

I will not strain the chords of thought; 
The sweetest fruit of all desire 

Comes its own way, and comes unsought. 


Though all the-bards of earth were dead, 
And all their music passed away, 

What Nature wishes should be said, 
She'll find the rightful voice to say! 


Her heart is in the shimmering leaf, 
The drifiing clond, the lonely sky, 
And all we know of bliss or grief 
She speaks in forms that cannot die. 


The mountain peaks that shine afar, 
The silent stars, the pa.hless sea, 
Are living signs of all we are, 
And types of all we hove to be. 
— William Winter. 
————__ 48 ———— 


Sincerity and truth form the bisis of 
every virtue. 
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NOVEL-READING. worth thedoing. But it cannot be picked up 


: ‘ : % like a half-knitted stocking when night is 
acl ospsioed thas io New York Ci] sag ta,‘ ezepeton fr tee hou 
volumes issued to readers from thé Mercantile ers be ———. arg ¢ id “" 
Library was 177,936. Of these, 103,864 | 8&2!thy, — - eer * age is the out- 

ae >. =? | come of a life’s forethought. 

membered that probably far'the largest pro-| , Besides the occupations, my subject rightly 
portion of these readers are compuratively — a = i oieve we only 
rene ey : ets ag know that the present is ours 4 and, assuming 
and fictitious, or unreal and false ideas of ae a, Oe eae = 
life and of human responsibility, of virtue ee Slee Seer Nee an oe 
and of truth, of wien and of all noble are as . a 2 ee a ae 
— are early given? and that - ees, saad 7 en Ss ; 
egitimate fruits are seen in the easy moral- : cihene estieaiate D ” ago 

: ; . ybody Joves me.” Again, it was 
a, ’ ee eee remarked of a very unattractive girl, who 
a every year? All ACNE gy Migeoteneaet suddenly became more loveable, that she had 


: “experienced religion.” Not so; she had 
and more seen in what have been deemed the| °*P€ ’ 
cultured classes. May not the starting steps experienced love—had become enamored of 


: ae h something outside herself that brought her 
ns ae’ — et 2 aan into new and friendly relations to the uni- 


: verse. This love for all, keeps the spirit alive 
ie there is to beware?) . 14 fresh and happy. She who studies flow- 


ers or stars or the humanities, is moved by a 
force making toward the heart of things—a 
force that keeps on, whose work is never fin- 
ished, and whose results, in utilities and hap- 
piness, dwarf the transient excitements of 
weddings, funerals or scandals. 

It is right that one’s own kind should claim 
the first place in our regard, and an interest 
in their evolutions is legitimate, if the ob- 
server be not content with phenomena merely, 
but, behind the spectacle, studies the forces 
acting on temperament, and measures their 
effects as revealed in tricks of manner, in ac- 
cent, conduct, character. A lively interest ip 
all things lets no opportunity escape for 
the acquirement of a science, art, accomplish- 
ment or idea. It might be desirable to know 
all thoroughly; but life being too short for 
such a work, it is well to possess even a little 
knowledge of many things, of the natural 
sciences, of music, drawing, languages, liter- 
ature, art, the dumestic economies, and the 
thousand and one arts of the needle. If to 
this be added superior excellence in any one 
pursuit, the equipment for old age may be con- 
sidered sufficient. To be rich in headcratts 
and handicrafts, and alert in adjusting one’s 
self to contingencies, is to insure independ- 
ence in the vigor of life and variety of interest 
during its decline. . . . Theunforeseen ia 
forever surprising us, and the many-sided only 
are ready for its appearing. It is hard to 
lame a centipede or to bind a Briareus, and 
the ambidextrous shall not stay his hand for 
an accident. ; ° ° ° ° ° 

No full life is possible and no long life de- 
sirable without a balanced cultivation of 
powers of brain, heart and hand. The work 





Ir is stated unofficially in St. Petersburg 
that the cost of the late war up to January, 
1879, would be one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions sterling. That is, of course, the amount 
to be paid by Russia alone, and that does not 
include the cost of the Army of Occupation. 
The deaths in the Russian army are estimaied 
at between 200,000 and 300,000, the larger 
part from sickness.— Herald of Peace. 


DipHtTHEria.— Here is an alleged cure for 
diphtheria, which may be useful to someone 
who cannot get competent medical help 
promptly: A little son of Jeromiah Kelley, 
of Hughesville, dangerously ill with diph- 
theria, was successfully treated by inhaling 
the fumes of slaked lime, last week. A 
small piece of lime was placed in a cup, and 
the fumes conveyed to the mouth of the child 
through & funnel with a long tube. In a 
short time after a large lump of tough mucus 
was discharged frcm the throat, after which 
the fellow at once commenced to get better. 


Sanrneneetiniitamemetene: 
From Unity. 
OCCUPATIONS OF OLD AGE. 
MARY E. BAGG. 

Midway between life’s afternoon and “the 
night which cometh in which no man can 
work,” and more or less extended, lies the twi- 
light of oldage. The thrifty and forebanded 
provide for this twilight such employment 
es does not call for the strength and bright- 
ness of high noon. Appropriate for this sea 
son is that work which pleasantly busics with- 
out wearying, and which satisfies as being 
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of each is equaliy honorable when justified by 
times and conditions. She who, ia the strength 
of her maturity, observes the transit of Venus, 
is demeaned when, at eighty, she finds amuse- 
ment in a six-penny calico arrangement of an 
impoesible solar system. 

Teach the eye to see, the ear to hear, the 
hand to execute, the lips to speak fittingly the 
well-considered thought of the brain. Train 


the memory to hold fast all that is admirable in | 


book, picture, landscape, museum ; and to the 
end that the best only shall be retained, reso- 
lutely decline to read, see or hear aught but 
the best that may be accessible. 

Cultivate intimacy with each succeeding 
generation, and a sympathy with its thought 
and purpose. So far as may be, keep abreast 
of your children in their studies; so shall 
your intellectual companionship with them 
remain unbroken, and your thought have 
weight with them and be quickened by the 
newer thought of the hour. 

Cherish a candor of mind that shall make 
you tolerant of the opinion of others; remem- 
bering that while the domain of knowledge is 


. circumscribed, that of opinion is boundless, 


and that all have equal right to exercise the 
imagiaation in building theories. A wise dis- 
crimination between opinion and knowledge 
will prevent heated arguments about imag- 
inings, which tend to abate kindly feeling. 
Must you love your friend the less because 
her heaven is not built after your plan? It 
is a great art to hold cordial relations with all 
genuine we!l-intentioned people, looking away 
from their ualovely traits, their egotisms and 
faults of manner. Bigotry and prejudice 
would, in the course of years, dismiss every 
true, courageous, fraok friend. 

It is wise to note carefully what is admira- 
ble and attractive in the aged, and also to be 
warned azainst all that is repellant. 

A conscientious care of the body is duty as 
well as policy, and it is a sin and an imposi- 
tion to lapse into unnecessary invalidism. 
Women should be familiar with the laws of 
health—should know something of sanitary 
science, and have a practical acquaintance 
with the duties of the sick-room.. 

As great a duty, and one too often ne- 

lected, is the exercise of such economy dur-~ 
ing the whole of life as shall insure a provi- 
sion for its years of helplessness, Every wo- 
man should understand the bearing of the 
business transactions in which she has taken 
@ part, and the force of every paper she is 
called upon to sign. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 

The woman who finds herself sleepy and 
nervous in the evening home-circle, may be 
sure that duty calls for an afternoon nap or 
rest. If she can neither enjoy nor entertain, 
all are defrauded. When her husband ceases 


| lived, 
| women, who have brought much to pass in 





to read aloud the book or paper, ceases to call 
out her comment, she insensibly falls behind 
him menially, and in the moving years this 
‘“‘Japsiog from his side” tells greviously in 
divergence of thought, taste and sympathies, 
The resolute and economical will use all the 
odds and ends of time to compass the desira- 
ble, and the habit of industry tells day by 
day in steady gains. 


I think that all that has been proposed is 
attainable by persons of average mental abil- 
ity, fair health and firm resolves. Such have 
Many names might be cited of famous 


their failing years; but inasmuch as it is 
given to but few to be famous, I will name in- 
stead come whose accomplishments are more 
within the capabilities of the average Amer- 
ican woman. I call to mind one whose liter- 
ary labors are of recognized worth, who at 
the age of seventy, in total blindness, knitted 
in one year thirty pairs of stockings; and 
when returning vision made it possible, re- 
sumed her studies in natural science with 
strengthened interest. Another highly edu- 
cated lady, at seventy-five, conducted conver- 
sations in French and published a book of 
valuable recipes. And one, whose means 
would not permit her to buy material for her 
industries, and whose loss of hearing com- 
pelled her to live within herself, found pleas- 
ure in doing for others. At eighty-five she 
cut and basted, in one year, two bushels of 
patch-work for sewing schools. And still 
another, of queenly bearing and gracious ac- 
complishments, though prisoned in her room 
and far down the hill of life, for years has kept 
the little feet in an orphan asylum well cov- 
ered by the work that was her awusement. 
In love and honor I would pay a tribute to 
her whose purblind eyes refused to guide the 
obedient pencil, and who turned to household 
offices, discoursing meanwhile of art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, of nature and her interior 
meanings. And there comes to mind the pic- 
ture of a gentle, soft spoken woman sitting 
among the geraniums she could not see, who, 
working at her trade of umbrella making, 
was for thirty years equal bread-winner with 
the abler members of her family. And still 
another, who with cunning hand upon the 
organ’s keys, until the age of eighty, led 
chant and anthem in her village church. I 
must speak, too, of one whose culture of mind 
and heart adorned and glorified her sick-room, 
from whence for twenty years she guided and 
controlled a benevolent institution, and this, 
too, in the waning years of. life. 


GO 


Goop or evil, all that exists, is under the 
law of recompence. 
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ITEMS. 


i THE colored emigrants from North Carolina arriv- 
ing in Indiana are reported to be very thinly clad 
and almost entirely destitute of baggage and money. 


Tas exports from Philadelphia during last month 
amounted in value to $3,780,762, an increase of 
$144,788 over the exports of same month last year. 
A very little over one-fifth of this trade was carried 
in American vessels, whilst over one-half the total 
shipments were to Great Britain. 


A Beruin despatch to the Pall Mall Gazette says: 
“Intelligence from St. Petersburg represents that 
several officers of the artillery engineers have been 
arrested, charged with complicity in the recent Ni- 
hilist attempt on the Czar’s life at Moscow. The 
winter palace is now illuminated all night with the 
electric light as a precaution.” 


On the 20th inst the first regular train passed over 
the Boston Hoosac Tunnel and Western Railroad, 
well loaded with passengers. It was met at the 
depot at North Adams by a large crowd of citizens 
and enthusiastically received. The road is now 
fully opened for traffic. The general offices of the 
eompany are to be located at North Adams. 


A DESPATCH tothe London Times from Berlin says: 
“The requisite measures have been taken to prevent 
any dangerous extension of the prevailing famine 
and disease in Silesia. The ravages hitherto have 
not been extensive, and there need be no fear now 
that the danger will develop. The provincial au- 
thorities have voted 1,500,000 marks for directly 
mitigating the hunger of the sufferers, and 880,000 
marks for the construction of roads and other relief 
work. The Emperor has placed at the unconditional 
disposal of the poor law officers 400,000 marks, 
which had been contributed in commemoration of 
his golden wedding, Generous sums lave likewise 
been given by the Empress, the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick William, and other members of the royal fam- 
ily and by the public. 


Tue University of Gittingen has just received a 
splendid herbarium, which was left to it by Dr. 
Grisebach, the director of the Géttingen Botanieal 
Gardens. It includes more than 40,000 species be- 
longing to all parts of the earth, and has for many 


years been known as the most important private 
collection in existence. The German papers say 
that Dr. Grisebach was allowed to share every yearin 
the distributlon of plants “which is made annually, 
with incomparable liberality by the London muse- 
ums.” He received more than 5,000 East Indian 
plants when the herbaria of the East India Company 
were given away to distinguished botanists. After 
his death an attempt was made to secure the collec- 
tion for Paris, but its acceptance by-the Gottingen 
University has been sanctioned by the Emperor Wil- 
liam.— Public Ledger. 2 


Lewis Emery, JRr., the oil operator of this State, 
is traveling through Russia exploring her oil fields. 
When last heard from he was at Tiflis, in Asiatic 
Russia. He passed three weeks inthe oil fields of 
Galicia, traveling through the Carpathian moun- 
tains and exploring a district 160 miles in lengih, 
lying north of the central range and so romote from 
the usual routes of travel that few, if any, Ameri- 
cans have ever visited any portion of it. The in- 
habitants of the region are so cut off from the world 
and so ignorant that Mr. Emery found considerable 
trouble in making the object of his visit understood. 
He was everywhere regarded with great curiosity, 
and when it was learned that he was an American 
investigating the resources of the country, the at- 
tention shown him was most cordial. At Titlis Mr. 
Emery was making preparations for an overland 
journey of 100 miles to Baku, on the Caspian, where 
there are also extensive oil fields. — Public Ledger. 








NOTICES. 


DONATION DAY AT HOME FOR AGED COLORED PERSONS, 


At the last Managers’ Meeting, the treasury was 
reported overdrawn, and Third-day, 3(th inst., has 
been named as Donation Day. Articles and money 
are solicited, and may be sent to the Home, Belmont 
and Girard avenues, orto Israel H. Johnson, Treas., 
809 Spruce st.; Dillwyn Parrish, President, 1017 
Cherry st.; Wm. Still, Vice President, 244 South 
Twelfth st.; Geo. W. Hancock, Secretary, Fortieth 
and Lancaster avenue; or, if more convenient, 
goods may be left with Henry M. Laing, 30 North 
Third st. In the afternoon a meeting will be held 
and addresses made by several speakers. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 23, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, | Wheat, Penn and Del red @ 1 52% 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Roberts & Williams, WI 1t0..ccccececccees conve 

Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 248 North BIDDER cccoceccccccese ovens 1 56@ 1 58 
Penna 5s new loan........... «112 @ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. -| Rye, Westernand Penna. 95@ 98 
City 68 NOW.....0...0 «119 @120 Subject to Market fluctuations. 









Corn, Mixed in elevator.. = 62 











Pittsburg Water 7s Ll b64%@ Butter, Prints, peri. 24@ 35 ellow. 8@ 60 
Lehigh Vai Ist m 6sc lls @ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ 23 | Oats, white... - 40@ 50 
Lehigh Val c m 6s c.. 110 @ Iilinois, lowa & Wis..... 17@ 25 Mixed...... evccccecceee -- 48@ 48% 
Pitts., Titus & Buff 7s 41 @ 55 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 2i@ 34|Clover-seed, prime,new.. 7@ 9 
Penna & N York Can Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 22@  24/'limothy-seed no quot. @ 
Western, — ae - 18@ 2t| Flax-seed.............. ccscsceces 1 5K@ 
Poultry—Chickens, perlb.. 9@ 10/] Hay, Penn Tim per ton....18 00@19 00 
Turkeys, Ss =~ 109 18 West’rn and Mx’d.... 
Ducks, » ae poosbeesesoetinecensoss Sk 22 00 











Texas & Pacific 1-t m 
Warren & Franklin 7s 
Catawissa prfd.......... 49 @ Sweets, bb 
Lehigh Vail BR. 52 @ 50% | Onions, per bbl... 
Little Schuylki 52 @ 51% | Apples : 
North Central..... 32 @ 31% | Kidney Beans, pe 
North Pacific prfd. 54 @ 59 Marrow Beans, 
North Penna RR. 51%@ 51 Cranberries, crate 


Live Calves, 


United Co of N J 
Lehigh Nav & Coal 
Lehigh 6s gold oan.. “Wa 

Hestonville PRW.......... + 2454@ 2% Western, 
Farm & Mechanics’ Bk......1: 0%@ Smoked hams 
Ins Co of N America.......... 344@ 34% | Tallow 


Lard, prime, per Ib. ove 









9 @ 93 Potatoes, per bu.. 









7 » pe tON...00+ 18 00@18 60 

. 260@ 300] At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
2 60@ 3 50| the market for the week ending with 
. 2 25@ 3 25 | today was active and prices higher. 
- 1 50@ 1 90 | We quote exira at 54@6c.; good at @ 
-16@ 1 | 5%c; medium at 4c , and common at 
1 75@ 2 60 | 3@4%e. 


50%@ 49% “ Cape Cod per bbl.. 6 00@ 7 50 | Cows—fresh, $25@$60. 

3444@ 32354 | Wool, un washed........co00e 

15344@154 domestic fleece......... 42@ 58 Laumbs—Market active at4y“@6ye. 

3734@ 36 Pure cider vinegar, per gal 165@ 16 Sheep—The market was dull. Ex- 

03 Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib = 13% tra good, 5@5\%c.; good, 4%4@bc.; fair, 
@ 1 


1x@ 40] Hogs—Prices good, 534@7. 


44%@4lkec.— Record. 
“ 10%@ 1144 
“ 6%4@ 


as 


